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THE IDEAL COUNTRY PAPER. 


There are three kinds of country weekly 
papers. The first is entirely the result of home 
editing, home typesetting, and home printing. 
The second is printed on the codperative plan, 
having either a “patent inside” or a “patent 
outside.” The third is made up by the use of 
considerable “ plate matter.” The question is, 
which of the three kinds will an editor find 
most desirable or profitable to publish ? 

The answer depends on circumstances so 
many and varied that I cannot in a small com- 
pass name them all. Newspapers of the second 


kind can be issued most cheaply and most 
easily. A patent outside or inside can be 
purchased for a little more than the white 
paper alone would cost. It is only necessary 
for the editor to print half of his paper at home, 
and his half usually contains local and state 
news, editorials (if he have any, for not a few 
editors of such papers never publish anything 
worthy of the name of editorial), and noth- 
ing else, except advertisements. Selections 
and general news are amply provided in the 
“patent” part. In a small community, where 
only a few subscribers can be obtained, and 
where the local advertising patronage is meagre, 
the paper that is printed on the codperative 
plan is the only kind of paper that can live. In 
larger communities. however, where there is a 
good deal of enterprise, and where the mer- 
chants advertise liberally, such a- paper, for 
reasons obvious to practical printers and expe- 
rienced publishers, does not meet the require- 
ments so well as do papers of the other two 
kinds which I have described. “Plate matter” 
is indispensable in the make-up of small daily 
papers, and is also much used by the editors of 
larger weekly papers, since it is considerably 
cheaper to use it than to set up miscellany in 
the home office. 

While I admit that circumstances may com- 
pel or render advisable the use of the codper- 
ative system or of plate matter, 1 maintain that, 
when it is practicable, it is better to do the 
entire editing and mechanical work at home. 
I know that many journalists will differ with 
me, and I must disagree with much that was 
ably set forth by Mr. Weippiert in his article 
on “ Newspaper Factories,” recently published 
in THE WRITER. But I think I have good 
reason for the ground I take, although my ideas 
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may seem to some more visionary than sensible. 
I believe that in the publication of newspapers, 
as well as in other things, we should work 
toward an ideal standard. Of course, every 
person possessing common-sense knows that a 
strictly ideal newspaper of any kind is impossi- 
ble. But an approximation to an ideal standard 
may be feasible, and may even be pecuniarily 
more profitable than a policy which places 
dollars and cents far above considerations of 
literary excellence. I shall consider the matter 
both as an idealist and as a practical man. 

The principal argument for the use of the co- 
operative system and of plate matter is that 
they enable the editor of a country weekly 
paper to furnish his readers with far more read- 
able matter than he could otherwise afford to 
furnish, at the same price which he is obliged 
to ask when all of the work on the paper is 
done at home, and even oftentimes at a consid- 
erably less price. There are minor arguments 
to corroborate the main argument, but with 
them I shall not concern myself. I shall not 
deny that the paper prepared entirely at home 
cannot compete with its rivals as regards quan- 
tity of reading matter; but I do maintain that 
such a paper, energetically and carefully edited, 
can be made to excel in the quality of its 
matter, and, as a result, become more valuable 
and readable than bulky papers. 

Many editors of country weeklies seem to 
think that to furnish their readers with a great 
quantity of reading matter should be their prin- 
cipal object. They believe that they can thus 
convince readers that much is being furnished 
for the money, and that the prevailing greed in 
human nature will be gratified, to the pecuniary 
advantage of their papers. Were the greed 
satisfied by quantity alone, these editors would 
be justified in their opinions; but, happily, it 
also makes a good deal of difference what the 
quality is. Especially are the more intelligent 
readers influenced by the quality, and the men- 
tal tastes of readers not so intellectual can to a 
large extent be cultivated to like a moderate 
quantity of what is first-class better than a large 
quantity of what is mediocre, and even poor. 
Another consideration is that the present age is 
a busy one, there being more to engross the at- 
tention in different ways than during any pre- 


vious century, and that paper which gives the 
most that is pertinent and desirable in com- 
pact form is to be preferred. A third consider- 
ation is that the tendency of the present day is 
toward specialization, all of the different fields 
of thought and enterprise being represented by 
special papers, and that a paper which thoroughly 
covers its specialty is better than a paper 
which only partly covers its particular field, be- 
cause much that it contains is not closely ap- 
plicable to the needs of its readers. A fourth 
consideration is that in most families nowadays 
several papers are taken, and that the local 
paper which is quite general in its character 
contains much that is better presented in the 
other papers that lie on the literary table of the 
household. 

Now, in the light of the above considerations, 
the superiority of the paper prepared entirely 
at home can be easily shown. Much of the 
reading in a paper having a patent outside or 
inside consists of the general news of the world 
given in condensed and usually unreadable 
form, and when plate matter is used much of 
the reading is of the same kind. The city 
weekly taken by most families gives the same 
news in much better shape. There are more 
stories and miscellany in codperative papers, 
but they are apt to contain less local news and 
other matter of great local interest than can be 
found in a paper put in type entirely at home. 
Editors who depend on outside assistance are 
apt to. become lazy, to think that the general 
features in their papers are so extensive and so 
good that it is not necessary for them to glean 
the local field exhaustively for news. More- 
over, the make-up of their papers usually does 
not make it possible for them to give as much 
space to local matters as can be given by 
editors who rely wholly on their own resources. 

The ideal country weekly paper is the one 
which most admirably represents the local in- 
terests. It must give all of the important news 
that occurs in the town where it is published, 
and as much as possible of the news in neigh- 
boring towns. It must contain spirited and 
timely editorials, most of them having a local 
bearing, having for their object the material, 
intellectual, and moral welfare of the community 
of which the paper is a part. It must further 
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instruct and please its readers by the frequent 
publication of long articles describing local 
industries, giving valuable information in con- 
nection with movements for public improve- 
ment. It must also publish such matter as 
sermons by local ministers, and encourage dis- 
cussions by publishing articles from contributors 
who set forth differing views in regard to 
matters that are agitating the public mind. 
Some stories, poetry, and miscellany should also 
be published, in order to make the paper more 
varied and interesting, but such matter should 
always be regarded as secondary to local news ; 
and when it is used the thorough editor can 


select from his “exchanges” matter better 
suited to the desires of his readers than that 
which is provided by “newspaper factories.” 
The news of the state in which the ideal paper 
is published should receive careful attention, 
but to the doings of the world in general only 
limited space can be given without detriment 
to the all-important local features. 

That of the three kinds of country papers 
which I have mentioned the “all-home paper,” 
as it may be called, comes the nearest to being 
the ideal country paper cannot, it seems to me, 
be questioned. 


New Mi rorp, Conn. 


F. A. Bolles. 





FOREIGN PHRASES IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


Mr. Hager, in the February number of this 
magazine, asks “ why the correspondents of THE 
WRITER insist on using the expression ‘ nom de 
plume’ instead of ‘pen-name,’ or the Jroper 
French equivalent, ‘xom de guerre.” This 
query is so extraordinary as to suggest the 
suspicion that either a clerical or a typographi- 
cal error has been committed. “ Vom de plume” 
means “ pen-name ” and nothing else,while “ zom 
de guerre,” signifying literally “war name,” 
applies to the fictitious names used by actors, 
singers, and other public characters, in just 
those cases where “ om de plume” would be a 
misnomer.* Having drawn Mr. Hager’s atten- 
tion to this, no doubt accidental, error, I pass on 


* Regarding the phrase “‘ zom de plume,’’ Professor Ferdi- 
nand Boécher, of Harvard College, who certainly must be regarded 
as anauthority, writes to the editor of THz Writer: ‘‘ Nom 
de plume’ is not a French expression ; but I have tried it on sev- 
eral Frenchmen, who were not at all shocked by it, although 
they admitted that they had never seen it or heard it in French. 
‘Nom de guerre’ is comparatively seldom heard now. 
‘ Pseudonyme’ is the word used universally. Georges d’ Heylli 
published in 1887 a ‘ Dictionnaire des Pseudonymes* ( Paris: 
Dentu).”’ 


Professor Berlitz, who is at the head of the Berlitz School of 
Languages, New York City, writes: ‘‘ Mom de plume’ has 
no significance whatever in French, and is never used by French- 
men. ‘ Nomde guerre’ is used, but is applied to actors, singers, 
and professional people, rather than to authors. The word 
‘pseudonyme’ is in common use in France, and is really the 
Proper term for which Americans improperly use ‘nom de 
plume.” 


to a few considerations relative to the employ- 
ment of foreign words and phrases in English 
literature. 

Even purism may be overdone, and the man 
who too steadfastly maintains that all ideas 
may be satisfactorily expressed without occa- 
sional recourse to foreign aid is something like 
those enthusiastic Americans who do not intend 
to go abroad until they have exhausted all the 
beauties of their own country. 

The habit of interlarding one’s writing or 
conversation with foreign words or quotations 
is vicious, generally because it is only done for 
the sake of display. Thus the young lady who 
writes that the friends who have urged her to 
visit them are too “exigeants,” when she could 
just as well say “ exacting,” is guilty of a most 
unnecessary piece of affectation. 

If, however, we are to avoida word merely 
because it is foreign, though it nevertheless 
exactly expresses our meaning, it is hard to say 
just by what process our language is to grow 
with the wants of a growing civilization. I 
remember a time when the word “ bicycle” had 
a terribly Greek look. It was when that vehicle 
was first invented. No doubt the word “loco- 
motive” looked just as formidable to an 
earlier generation. 

The real purpose of foreign travel is not to 
cover so much of the earth’s surface, nor, indeed, 
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to behold certain beauties of nature which 
conceivably enough can be rivalled, if not sur- 
passed, in one’s own land. The true object is 
to get new ideas, new views of human nature. 
Similarly, the actual advantage of acquaintance 
with a foreign tongue consists, not in the mere 
fact that it places us in possession of another 
and equivalent vocabulary which on occasion 
we may find convenient, but in the fact that by 
its aid we see many things from an entirely new 
point of view, and that we are made familiar 
with various subtleties of thought before un- 
known to us. 

As an instance, can any English purist give 
me a precise equivalent for the “aplomb” 
which makes some men conspicuous? or for the 
“verve” which makes so many ladies charming ? 
I know of no English word which so thoroughly 
describes that compound of vanity, elegance, 
and idleness expressed in the Italian “ dilettante.” 

Then again, is not something occasionally 
gained by the very obscurity which attaches to 
a foreign word or expression? Something of 
the sense of wholeness, just as in viewing an 
object from a distance? Surely the French 
“ tout-ensemble” is to be preferred to the awk- 
ward expedient of turning the English word 


“altogether” into a noun substantive! Is it 
not permissible and convenient to say of a man 
that he possesses “ savoir-faire” ? or of awoman 
that, though not beautiful, she is pleasing by 
virtue of a “ Fe me sais guoi” ? I must confess 
to a preference for the Latin “ vice-versa” in 
those cases where it is customary to use it, 
rather than its English equivalent, though it is 
hard to say just what is gained by the substitu- 
tion. 

Such expressions as “ Anima Mundi,” “ An- 
cien régime,” etc., are surely allowable, for, though 
easily translatable into English, they convey ideas 
foreign to our Anglo-Saxon traditions. “ Hors 
de combat,” as an example of another sort, 
possesses a more comprehensive meaning, used 
either figuratively or literally, than would the 
words “ out of the combat.” 

Such expressions as “comme il faut,” “contra 
bonos mores,” “infra dignitatem,” or its more 
frequent abbreviation, have by long usage 
become in a measure differentiated from their 
mere English equivalents, and in their use we 
are scarcely likely to go wrong, so long as we 
make convenience and accuracy, and not pre- 
tentiousness, our guide. W. H. S. Lloyd. 

New York, N. Y. 





ADVICE TO A LITERARY ASPIRANT. 


In regard to the practical methods of getting 
your work before the public, let me beg of you 
not to send it to any well-known author, asking 
him or her to “read, criticise, correct, and find 
a publisher for you.” 

If such a thought has entered your head, 
remember it has entered the heads of five 
hundred other amateurs, and the poor author is 
crushed under an avalanche of badly-written 
manuscripts, not one of which he has time to 
read. Even if he read them, he could not sell 
them. No editor will accept what he does not 
want through the advice of any author, however 
famous. 

Write your manuscript on one side of the 
paper only, and, if possible, have it copied by a 


typewriter. Talent is too plenty, and editors 
are too busy to permit them to wade through a 
poorly-written manuscript in search of some- 
thing they need. Your manuscript will receive 
attention far sooner if it is typewritten. 

If you desire the opinion of an expert upon 
its merits before sending it to a publisher, you 
can send it to some literary bureau, and pay for 
the opinion. The best and most valuable one 
I know of is The Writer’s Literary Bureau, 
P. O. Box 1905, Boston, Mass. This bureau 
offers to read manuscripts and give scientific 
advice as to their disposal; general advice 
based on the defects observed ; thorough gram- 
matical and rhetorical revision; one or more 
typewritten copies, at very reasonable rates. 
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I have known several young authors to sell 
manuscripts through this bureau. The prices 
they received were small, but beginners, as a 
rule, receive small prices. 

I think your opportunities of success will be 
just as fair, however, if you send a clear type 
copy direct to the editors. They are, after all, 
the best judges of what they want; and if you 
have the patience to await their delays, and the 
perseverance to keep on after repeated failures, 
you may win success with them at last. 

Be sure that you know the first principles of 
grammar and spelling before you attempt to 
write for publication. Not long ago I received 
a letter from a woman who wished me to advise 
her in regard to a publisher for a book she was 
writing. Her letter was so badly spelled and 
so ungrammatical in construction that I could 
scarcely decipher it. : 

Do not imagine because you feel strongly 
that you can write strongly. Feeling and ex- 
pression are not twins. To the majority it is 
given to feel—to the few to express what the 
many feel. 

Do not imagine you will have as fair chances 
of success in literature as if you had begun 
your career twenty-five years ago. The world 
was never so full of literary talent as to-day! 
Competition is, therefore, greater and the public 
standard is higher than ever before, and all this 
renders success more difficult for a beginner. 

Do not attempt to adopt the style of any 
author. Unless you can feel that you can be 
yourself, do not try to be anybody. A poor 
original is better than a good imitation in 
literature, if not in other things. 

Expect no aid from influential friends in any 
way. The more wholly you depend upon your- 
self, the sooner will you succeed. 

It is absolute nonsense to talk about “influ- 
ence” with editors or publishers. No one ever 
achieved a passing fame or success in literature 
through influence or “friends at court.” 

An editor might be influenced to accept one 
article, but he would never give permanent 
patronage through any influence, however 
strong. ; 

Newspaper notoriety cannot make or unmake 
your reputation as a writer; if it comes un- 
sought, it may aid you to a certain extent; but 


if you seek the cheap methods of personal 
advertising in the daily papers at which some 
literary aspirants in these days aim, you will 
only injure yourself and retard your own 
progress. It is natural that the newspapers 
should wish to make use of items of interest 
concerning successful people; but when you 
have to force yourself into print, for advertising 
purposes, you will lose, not gain, by it as a 
woman and a writer. 

If your story or poem makes a successful 
sensation, it may cause the papers to talk of 
you, and that you cannot help; but if you cause 
the papers to talk, it will never make your story 
or poem 2 success, and can only cast a reflec- 
tion on your good sense and good breeding. 

Remember that literature is the most uncer- 
tain of all professions, and that one success 
may be followed by ten failures. The public is 
capricious in its tastes, and the editors are 
obliged to cater to this capriciousness. Your 
articles may be in demand to-day at your own 
prices, and in six months you may not be able 
to sell one at any price. If you write constantly, 
the public will cry, ‘‘ Why does not that author 
give usa little respite”; and if you write less, 
the critics will declare you are “ written out,” 
and the public will forget you. Therefore, 
above all things, let me urge you to have some 
means of support aside from literature before 
you enter upon it as a profession. 

As I receive so many hundreds of letters 
asking how I found my way into print, and 
through what influences, it may be pardonable 
for me to say a few words regarding my own 
experiences. In the first place, I never sent a 
manuscript to any human being in my life to 
ask an opinion or influence. I always sent 
directly to the editors, and I am not aware that 
any influence was ever used in my behalf. I 
have often had an article refused by six editors 
and accepted by the seventh. An especially 
unfortunate manuscript of mine was once 
rejected by eight periodicals, and I was about 
to consign it to oblivion when, as a last venture, 
I sent it to the ninth. A check of $75 came to 
me by return mail, with an extremely compli- 
mentary letter from the editor, requesting more 
articles of a similar kind. 

While such experiences are easy to smile 
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over now, it then meant hope deferred, sus- 
pense that was harrowing, heartache, tears, 
discouragement, and almést despair for long 
weeks and months in the years wherein they 
occurred. Without knowing any experienced 
human being of whom I could ask counsel or 
advice, I climbed over the rocks I encountered 
one by one, in the dark, alone, and always 
found the outlook brighter and the prospect 
clearer after each obstacle overcome. But it 


was not easy work, and the waiting was harder 
than the work. 

An excellent constitution, boundless hope, 
and a natural cheerfulness of disposition alone 
carried me through the long and toilsome 
journey with its manifold hardships for mind 
and body. I would advise any woman with a 
delicate constitution or a tendency to despond- 
ency to avoid literature as a profession. 

New York, N. Y. Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 





LIFERARY SYMMETRY. 


There is a stronger resemblance between the 
building of a house and the construction of a 
literary article than would at first appear. Any 
one can select a sufficient quantity of brick, 
stone, or lumber to erect a mansion; but only a 
trained architect can combine it properly so as 
to make an_attractive and symmetrical structure. 
So almost any one may, in moments of high 
nervous excitement, strike the keynote of a 
beautiful poem or the central thought of a 
strong sketch, but only a literary architect can 
so arrange the details that the production will 
pass for true literature. 

The chief element of the article, if properly 
prepared, that will commend it to readers will 
be its symmetry. As the paragraph is but a 
long sentence, and is amenable to all the laws of 
rhetoric that apply to the sentence, so the essay 
is but a long paragraph, and should be as free 
from side issues and irrelevant matter as either 
the sentence or the paragraph. 

In a recent magazine is an essay descriptive 
of the gardens and fruit orchards of one of the 
Pacific states. The author had secured a fund 
of information and a wealth of experience, that 
in the hands of a Warner would have made a 
delightful contribution; but his article was only 
a jumble of facts. In the same paragraph the 
writer leaped from objective to subjective phe- 
nomena, unrelated and disconnected, and from 
material to mental description. The hard sta- 


tistics, which should have been grouped by 
themselves, were mingled with the poetical 
observations on the beauty of the blossoms and 
anecdotes of social happenings, entirely foreign 
to the matter at hand. A more artistic mind 
would have made a far better article. 

In stories and sketches symmetry is probably 
most easily obtained. The element of time 
serves as a thread upon which to string the in- 
cidents of collection in their proper order. But 
even in story writing we frequently find the 
egotistic author wandering away from his tale, 
or through the gauze of his scenery we detect 
him frantically jerking the strings to move his 
characters as if they were merely puppets. 
Readers prefer not to see all the makeshifts 
employed to produce a certain effect. 

In these days, when literary competition is so 
severe, all those details and niceties count, and 
no one can afford to disregard the slightest 
hint that promises improvement. The old- 
fashioned method of composing, rewriting, then 
“ polishing ” through several stages, and finally 
making a “ fair, clean copy” for the publisher, 
is unhappily going out of date. The world 
moves so fast that the writer as well as the 
business man thinks only of haste, and cares 
little how his work is done. To some extent is 
thus accounted for the mass of crude manu- 
script that is daily tumbled upon editors’ desks. 

A thoughtful, well-considered outline, put on 
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paper and spread before the writer’s eyes will 
do much to hold his pen to his topic. The 
analysis is the best possible method for putting 
the mind in trim for its work. When an article 
has been carefully outlined it is half-completed ; 
it is, at least, certain of being a symmetrical 
and perfect whole. To return to our first com- 
parison, the architect’s “working model” will, 
if approximately followed, make the building a 
good one. 

What makes Macaulay such a model of liter- 


ary excellence is the symmetry of his sentences, ° 


— paragraphs, — essays. Each word seems to 
have been written according to some detailed 
plan of action. Howells evidently builds his 
romances by rule, and they are as exact as the 
square and level of literary workmanship can 
make them. 

The searching after symmetry in literature 
necessarily does away with the old superstition 
regarding inspiration. The “inspired” writer 
had no time to think of such minor matters. 
His head was among the clouds, and his writings 
were frequently correspondingly cloudy. But 
while “ inspiration” is excluded, practicality and 


financial remuneration take its place, and in this 
age the writer is not slow to choose between 
them. Symmetrical work means business-like 
work, and it is to this that we are coming. 
There is no reason why the literarian should 
not build his sketch, his poem, her essay, to 
order just as much as a contractor builds a 
store. We can easily imagine the editor of the 
future magazine giving his orders for the next 
number of the periodical: one poem with a 
touch of sadness and a heroine; one sketch 
with an old man and young wife, tears, heart- 
breaking, and then joy; one essay proving the 
editor the happiest of all mortals. The con- 
tributors, having received their assignments, pre- 
pare the copy,and the magazine is as “true to 
name ” as though ground out by machinery. 

The literary world is approaching something 
similar to this, and the writer who best learns to 
plan his structure in advance, and to follow a 
given pattern, will have the preference in the 
market, for he will know how to suit any pre- 
vailing taste in literary wares. 


Charles Moreau Harger. 
ABILeng, Kan. 


FROM THE PUBLISHER’S POINT OF VIEW. 


Cannot THE WRITER give help to the bur- 
dened publishers and editors by offering a 
word of caution to “distinguished people”? 
Doubtless all large publishing houses receive 
frequent letters to this effect: “I send you by 
express to-day the manuscript of a book for 
which I am confident there will be a great de- 
mand if it is once issued in attractive shape. 
I can get it published nearer home, but, unfor- 
tunately, cannot now afford to do it at my own 
expense. The well-known character of your 
house,” etc., etc. So much may be admissi- 
ble, since an author is, of necessity, in love 
with the child of his own brain. But “the 
rub” is in the next statement: “I have the 
very highest testimonials both as to its literary 
merits and its character as a story.” Then fol- 


lows a list of persons who have examined the 
manuscript more or less carefully, with quota- 
tions trom their letters that sound to the would- 
be author like the most ardent commendations. 

For instance, on the desk before me lies a 
manuscript so crude in its execution, so mixed 
in its plot, that a publisher would be sanguine, 
indeed, who should undertake to bring it out at 
his own expense. But the author writes: 
“Wishing to have the opinion of Professor 
——, I sent him one chapter, and he replied 
that it was ‘quite good, and he had no doubt 
the whole book was excellent.’” This bit of 
faint praise is reported as if it were all that 
would be needed to float the book at once on 
the seaof literary fame. On the reply of the 
editor that the house could not publish it, the 
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return mail brought a letter to the effect that 
Professor "s judgment was probably quite 
equal to that of the unappreciative editor, but 
since he refused to issue the book, would he 
please sent it to some other publisher who 
would be likely to use it? 

Another manuscript concerning which a pub- 
lishing house has been badgered by letters and 
personal interviews, until both editor and pub- 
lisher feel like “silently stealing somewhere 
else ” when the signs indicate a renewal of the 
conflict, comes bolstered by the favorable com- 
ments of Dr. and Mrs. , though these 
have individually expressed to the editor their 
decided opinion that the publication in its pres- 
ent form is utterly unadvisable. I do not mean 
hat these worthy dignitaries have falsified 


themselves —not in the least. Their letters 
simply do not contain the strong approval that 
they seem to express when read by the aspirant 
for literary honors ; but the editor is debarred, of 
course, from writing to the author: ‘“ We can- 
not publish your book, because it is not well- 
written. The letters that you esteem so highly 
are really valueless to you. Any publisher who 
knows how easily such things are obtained from 
good-natured people, who think they have been 
non-committal in their statements, counts them 
as not worth a straw in your behalf.” 

This, then, is the plea—dear “ distinguished 
people,” don’t, oh, don’t say that a manuscript 
is excellent when you do not mean it as an un- 
qualified recommendation. 

Cuicaco, Ill. Alice M. Guernsey. 





WHAT IS A BOOK REVIEW WORTH? 


In attempting to estimate the worth of a book 
review the interests of four different people are 
to be considered. These are the reader, the 
author, the reviewer, and the publisher. Saida 
friend of mine, who takes half a dozen or more 
high-class weeklies and monthlies : — 

“Here are four distinctly differing opinions 
of the same book. If I fully believe any one of 
them, I must discard the others. What's a 
fellow to do?” 

The novel he spoke of was neither above nor 
below the average of current fiction. It had 
created the usual ripple of transient comment, 
and bade fair to run the usual race, that is as apt 
to find its home-stretch leading oblivionward as 
elsewhere. One reviewer denounced it as 
“ weak in touch, false in tone, and utterly abomi- 
nable in English.” To another it seemed to be 
little else than a “ crude mass of puerilities.” A 
third said that, “ while not distinctly original, the 
theme was striking,” and that its treatment 
gave promise of “better things to be ” later on 
— probably when its pulled-about author had 
ceased to be “ weak,” “false,” or “ puerile.” 
Number Four heralded forth that “here was a 


strong, true story,” evidently the work of a new 
hand, yet “ wonderfully realistic,” and “ deserv 
ing of thoughtful perusal,” and so on. 

To an intelligent reader of fair taste and 
judgment, such divergence of opinion by the 
“powers behind the throne’ must necessarily 
be perplexing. He is no better off than before 
regarding the purpose for which he probably 
reads these reviews, namely, to see whether 
the book is really worth buying or not. To 
decide this, he must still do the work for which 
he has indirectly paid his literary mentors by 
subscribing for these periodicals, — that is, he 
must read the book, or remain in ignorance. 
And yet, as long as people legitimately differ in 
opinion on questions of taste, how shall such 
seemingly irreconcilable divergencies be har- 
monized ? 

The effect on the author, of such contradictory 
excrescences upon the laws of literary supply 
and demand, is usually a matter of tempera- 
ment. If he tries to dovetail them into some- 
thing that shall be at once a guide and a goal 
to his groping feet, his brain wearies and his 
heart sickens over the hopeless nature of his 
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task. If he is thin-skinned, he worries himself, 
until the reaction of sheer mental exhaustion, 
perhaps, shows him that there is really but little 
to worry over — except his infinitesimal royalty 
at the end of the year. If he is practical, per- 
sistent, and believes in himself, he very likely 
laughs and sets about writing “another one,” 
and is quite oblivious of his own temerity in so 
doing. 

Regarding works of more than passing im- 
portance, reviews are often given so analytical 
and complete that both reader and author feel 
satisfied. The first then knows whether he 
wishes to read the book or not, and the second 
—aside from his opinion of the reviewer’s 
opinion —feels that his book has been fairly 
and dispassionately presented to view. It has 
not been skimmingly denounced or flattered, and 
he can take heart accordingly. 

As to the misty and impersonal reviewer, it 
is fair to assume that he believes in his own 
work. Yet, with from five to fifty books per 
month to work through, somehow, his opinions 
are essentially thin and unsubstantial. The 
more influential periodicals cull over the pub- 
lishers’ lists, and— having only a select few 
among the many books to pass upon — really 
do good service to the .public, the author, and 
themselves. There at times arises within the 
writer’s breast an exulting pain, more exhilarat- 
jng than mild pleasure, on receiving his quietus 
at the hand of a great monthly. The exalted 
source renders a blow more welcome than 
neglect, provided the blow be hard enough. He 
then remembers more than one book that has 
been battered into popularity, and shivers over 
the faint praise that no One notices. 

But it is among the rank and file of current 
weeklies that the reviewer is apt tonod. Being 
too often only an anonymous shade, overdriven 
with work, he falls into a wearisome round of 
platitude, both of opinion and phraseology. 
To the uninitiated mind he then resembles a 
kind of orguinette, into which are,stuffed books 
instead of punched sheets of parchment. For 
each class of literature he has his little mechan- 
ical repertory of censure or commendation, 
that needs but a slight variation of names, sub- 
jects, and dates to misfit every exigency, and 
properly bewilderthe public understanding. For 


this long-standing evil the reviewer himself is 
not so much to blame as is the tyranny of the 
system under which he is injuriously over. 
worked. The growing popularity of signed 
reviews, and their tendency —as in the other 
lines of work—to develop specialists and 
follow special channels, is doing much to trans- 
form a threatened abuse into a real boon. 
Lastly, we have the publisher, whose inter- 
est in the fortune of a book is as substantial as 
any. Having risked his money, this hetero- 
doxical system of damning or floating his wares 
cannot to him seem either reliable or satisfac- 
tory. The verdict of his own trained manu- 
script readers is usually based upon more 
deliberate consideration than the reviewer has 
time to bestow ; and he has given, at some cost, 
to the public what he honestly believes the 
public would do well to buy. He sends out his 
hundred or so copies to the press, and waits for 
conscientious opinions. These usually reach 
him in such hopeless diversity, that an honest 
consensus is often an unreadable riddle. Sohe 
selects the most glowing eulogies as an adver- 
tisement, throws aside the rest as the indistin- 
guishable result of bile, prejudice, and haste, 
and trusts to Providence and the common-sense 
of mankind for a harvest. 
no man can forecast. 


The final outcome 
Not unlikely each and 
all in any way concerned are more or less fooled. 

The intrinsic worth of a book review is deter- 
mined by the effectiveness with which it minis- 
ters to certain manifest needs. If it gives the 
public mind one really reliable straw to cling to 
(such fetich worshippers are we all), it can 
scarce fail to do some good. But to discrimi- 
nate between stale and pattering inanities and 
sound criticism is not always humanly possible. 
Yet, in our perplexity, we have one rock of 
refuge. So much is now being written— either 
of good or bad—that, winnow we ever so 
closely, there is more left on hand than we have 
time to read, even of the best. 

Any review that intelligently clarifies our 
vision in this direction is a blessing: any that, 
through ignorance, prejudice, carelessness, or 
haste, befogs or distorts it, is an evil—often 
the more inexcusable — in that its venom may 
be disguised, while its influence is felt. 


Guenvitie, W. Va. William Perry Brown. 
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Every writer should have in his library a 
complete file of THE AUTHOR and THE WRITER 
from the beginning. _ 


APRIL, 1890. 


No. 4. 


Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER and THE AUTHOR. 


The editor of THE WRITER is always glad to 
publish items of personal interest about literary 
people, and notes about their work. 


For five dollars the three bound volumes of 
THE WRITER and the first bound volume of 
THE AUTHOR will be sent, post-paid, to any ad- 
dress. Fortwo dollars more, — seven dollars in 
all,—a subscription for THE WRITER and THE 


THE WRITER. 


AvuTHOR for 1890 will be given in addition. 
The price of single bound volumes of either 
magazine is $1.50. 


The publisher of THE WRITER will send, post- 
paid, to any address any book that may be 
desired, on receipt of the publisher’s advertised 
price. 


The realism of Mr. Howells may offend the 
critics, but it pleases the people, and the conse- 
quent realism of Mr. Howells’ bank account 
gives no offence to him. 


B. P. Shillaber still lives, enjoying quiet old 
age, at Chelsea, Mass., but “ Mrs. Partington” 
is dead. Her first appearance before the public 
was in 1854, when the “ Life and Sayings of 
Mrs. Partington” was published. “ Knitting 
Work,” “ Partingtonian Patchwork,” and “ The 
Partington Juvenile Series” increased her 
fame ; but now a concluding series of sketches, 
contributed by Mr. Shillaber to a newspaper 
syndicate, has brought her career to a fitting 
close. Her last recorded words were: “ Please 
excuse me, but I am weary, and I know you 
must be tiresome, therefore we will drop 
the discursion.” Mr. Shillaber is now seventy- 
six years old. He is in feeble health, and feels 
that his literary work is ended. 


LOTHROP LITERATURE PRIZES. 


The result of the competition for the “ Lothrop 
Literature Prizes,” offered by the D. Lothrop 
Company in February, 1888, has been disap- 
pointing to all concerned. The judges chosen 
to examine the thousands of manuscripts sub- 
mitted were Edward Everett Hale, James B. 
Angell, and Maurice Thompson. On the com- 
pletion of their work they were forced to report 
to the publishers that they were unable to find 
in the manuscripts any material good enough 
for Wide Awake, and that none of the manu- 
scripts submitted were of the quality or grade 
of excellence demanded by the offer made by 
the publishers. Careful reconsideration of 
some of the manuscripts delayed a final decision, 
but the D. Lothrop Company was _ finally 
obliged to concur in the opinion of the judges, 
and the manuscripts have recently all beea 
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returned to their writers. In place of the 
ninety-four prizes that were to have been 
awarded, the firm has generously distributed 
$500 among the competitors who stood highest 
on the judges’ list. 

° — 


THE WRITERS’ DIRECTORY. 


The work of compiling the “ Directory of 
American Writers, Editors, and Publishers ”’ is 
progressing rapidly. The call for names has 
met with prompt response, and already 600 or 
7oo addresses have been gathered. Through 
the kind courtesy of the publishers of 7ke Open 
Court, a list of addresses collected by them for 
a similar purpose has been transferred to the 
editor of THE WRITER, to be included in the 
Directory. Other editors and publishers have 
also kindly forwarded the addresses of writers 
and contributors, whose names might other- 
wise have been overlooked. 

It is desirable that the name of every book 
and magazine writer in the country shall be 
included in the Directory, and as there is no 
charge of any kind connected with the work, it 
will not be the fault of the editor if any are 
omitted. The requirement for admission, as 
has been stated, is authorship of a book pub- 
lished within ten years, or of an article in a 
periodical of national circulation published 
within five years. Many writers who come 
within this class have not yet been heard from. 
They are urged to communicate with the editor 
of THE WRITER without delay. All readers of 
the magazine are invited to send addresses of 
literary friends whose names should be included 
in the Directory. The desired particulars are : 
(1.) Name of writer ; ( 2. ) present residence ; (3. ) 
permanent business address; (4.) literary 
specialty; (5.) titles of principal articlés or 
books printed, and dates of publication. 

Editors of the leading periodicals are alsc 
requested to send to the editor of THE WRITER 
complete lists of their staffs, with the positions 
filled by different members. The plan of the 
work includes a list of leading periodicals of 
the country, with names of editors and business 
managers, office address, and other such particu- 
lars. A list of book publishers also will be 
given. 


The usefulness of the Directory to all who 
are interested in literary work will be very 
The editor invites the codperation of 
its publication will benefit, in 
order that the first edition may be as nearly as 
possible complete. 


“THE AUTHOR” FOR MARCH. 


great. 


those whom 


THE AUTHOR for March 15 contained: “ Lon- 
gevity and Literary Fame,” by Eugene L. Di- 
dier; “ The Rhyming Mania,” by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes; “ Profits of Authorship,” by Sidney 
Rotch; “Bret Harte”; “Editorial”; ‘“ Char- 
lotte Bronté on Balzac,” by Jenny Fairman 
Smith; “Editing the Atlantic Monthly,” by 
George L. Kilmer; “Authors and the Type- 
writer,” by Edward W. Bok; “Queries”; 
“ Personal Gossip about Writers”; and “ Liter- 
ary News and Notes.” The writers about whom 
“personal gossip ” was given are B. O. Flower, 
Richard Watson Gilder, Laurence Hutton, 
Benson J. Lossing, Theodore T. Munger, and 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 





QUERIES. 


{ Questions reiating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. Questions oa 
general topics should be directed elsewhere. ] 


In writing verses, should one strictly adhere 
to grammar; or, regardless of grammar, write 
according to his or Tor poetic taste ? 

S. W. M. 


| Poetic taste will not endure bad grammar. 
— W. H. H. | 


(1.) What is the difference between a “ roy- 
alty” and the simple purchasing price paid to 
an author for his work ? 

(2.) Is the word “apropos” used correctly 
as found in the “Scrap Basket” of last 
month’s issue of THE WRITER ? 

(3.) What is necessary to make a news- 
paper influentially great? J. A. B. 


[(1.) When a publisher pays an author a 
fixed sum for a manuscript, the manuscript 
becomes his property, and the author expects no 
further payment. When a royalty is agreed 
upon, the manuscript remains the property of 
the author, who receives from the publisher a 
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fixed sum for each copy of the book that may 
be sold. The royalty usually paid is ten per 
cent. of the retail price of the book. 

(2.) “Apropos of” is right. 
to” is wrong. The French phrase is 
pos de.” 

(3-) The requisites for making a newspaper 
“influentially great ” are money, principle, and 
common-sense. — W. H. H. | 


* Apropos 


“a pro- 


If an article has been accepted by a respon- 
sible magazine, but does not appear within six 
months, would it be advisable to write to the 
editor about it ? B. T. P. 

[ Unless an editor when he accepts an article 
says that it will appear soon, or at a stated 
time, it is useless for the author to write to 
him about its non-appearance. Editors some- 
times have to keep accepted articles a long 
time before printing them. Periodicals that 
invariably pay on acceptance have been known 
to return manuscripts for which they have paid 
months or years previously, informing the 
author in each case that it had been impossible 
to find room for his contribution, and that he 
was at liberty to sell it elsewhere if he could. — 
W. H. H. ] 


(1.) What is the correct pronunciation of 
“Guinevere ”? Where should * monsieur” be 
accented ? 

(2.) Is Webster right when he says it is 
vulgar not to sound the “h” in humor and its 
derivations ? C. B. 


{(t.) Guinevere is pronounced Gwin-é-vér, 
with the accent on the first syllable. “ Mon- 
sieur ” is accented on the second syllable. 

(2.) The “h” in “humor” and 
words should be sounded. — w. H. H. ] 


similar 


(1.) What is the best method for indicating 
“ foot-notes ” in “ copy”? 
(2.) Does the term “rather  stoutish” 
( WRITER for March, page 72, left-hand column, 
line 21) meet with the approval of THE 
WRITER ? \. H. N. 
[(1.) Foot-notes in manuscript should be 
written directly after the words or sentences to 
which they refer, each foot-note being written 
as an independent paragraph, with lines above 
and below, and the word “ foot-note ” placed at 


the beginning. The compositor will “set” the 


foot-note in the middle of the matter, and it 
will remain there until the time for making-up 
comes, when it will be put in its proper place 
at the foot of the column or page. 

(2.) “Rather stoutish” is certainly a bad 
phrase. — W. H. H. } 


oe —— 


THE SCRAP BASKET. 


I should like to enter a protest against the 
use of the word “sah” for “sir,” as dialect 
writers put it in the mouths of Southern people. 
I note in the February WRITER, in the article, 
“ American Dialect,” the author, enumerating 
the different dialects spoken in this country, 
quotes the Southerner as dating everything 
“befo’ the war, sah.”” This mistake is so com- 
mon among dialect writers that the contributor 
referred to may be excused for following the 
usual spelling, but it is, nevertheless, not exact. 
The Southerner, be he * Colonel” or “ Judge,” 
says “suh,” not “sah.” The darkies down here 
use the latter word for “sir,” but I never yet 
heard a Kentuckian use anything but “suh,” 
whether in the common phrase: 
suh,” or the more typical one: 
straight whiskey, suh.” 


“By gawd! 
“T'll take 
This. of course, is a 
small matter, but in dialect writing much 
depends upon the correct representation in 
letters of the exact sound uttered by the 
speaker. J. Cc. M. 
LouIsvILiE, Ky. 
eo 


THE USE AND MISUSE OF WORDs. 

{ Brief, pointed, practical paragraphs discussing the use and 
misuse of words and phrases will be printed in this department. 
All readers of THe Writer are invited to contribute to it. 
Contributions are limited to 400 words ; the 
better. ] 


briefer they are, the 


‘““I Would Like.’’— When the grammatical 
rule governing the use of “shall” and “will” 
is so simple and easy of application, is it not 
strange that any one should stumble at the use 
of “should” and “would”? The imperfect 
auxiliary is subject to the same rule that applies 
to the future; yet “J. W.,” in the March 
WRITER, criticising an editorial note on this 
point, says: “I do not say that I shou/d like 
you to do it, because there is no 
(ought to) about it.” True; 


‘should’ 
but there is a 
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simple statement of fact, which requires the use 
of “should” in the first person. Simply apply 
the same rule to the use of the imperfect auxil- 
iary that would govern you in the use of the 
future, and it will sound neither disrespectful 
nor affected to say, as strict grammatical usage 
requires us to do: “I should like.” s. s. M. 
Curcaco, Il. 


‘To Mourn His Loss.’’— Is it not possible 
that “country editors and correspondents ” bear 
in mind what “C. T. W.” has apparently for- 
gotten, viz., that there is an objective as well 
as a subjective possessive, and that it is allow- 
able to use the possessive pronouns to express 
the former relation as well as the latter? May 
not the “ wife and four children” be allowed to 
mourn the loss of him ? Jj. M. 

Nortu Gvuitrorp, Conn. 





oo 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


A Woman’s Journey ArounD THE WorRLp ALOong. By 
Lillian Leland. 358 pp. Paper, 25 cents. New York: The 


American News Company. 1890. 


The exploits of Miss Bisland and Nelly Bly 
are surpassed in magnitude by those of Lil- 
lian Leland, who did not undertake to beat the 
record of Jules Verne’s hero, but who recounts 
in this volume the incidents of two years of soli- 
tary journeying, in which she travelled nearly 
60,000 miles. Excepting Ida Pfeiffer, no 
woman has ever travelled so far alone. Miss 
Leland’s account of her travels is made up 
from her letters home, and is written with all 
the freedom and frankness which personal 
letters may have. She describes what she has 
seen just as a bright young woman of twenty- 
five would naturally describe it, and she has 
seen so much that her book could not help 
being entertaining. 


Vol. II. 
Cloth, $1.75. 


Wuat I Rememser. 


lope. 337 pp- 
Brothers. 1890. 


By Thomas Adolphus Trol- 
New York: arper & 


The reminiscences of a cultivated man are 
always interesting, and their charm increases 
with the frankness of their relation. Mr. Trol- 
lope writes openly of the events and experiences 
of alife passed among people worth knowing, 
and his own personality, no less than his 
account of others, will interest the readers of 
his book. The charm of the first volume of 
“What I Remember,” published two years ago, 
attracted every one, and these new reminis- 
cences are no less entertaining. Sketches of 
travel, descriptions of foreign lands, chapters of 
literary biography, and anecdotes of famous 
people make the book attractive. The first 


volume closed with the death of Mr. Trol- 
lope’s first wife, in 1865; the new volume 
covers the period from that date to the year 
1889. Among the well-known people with whom 
the reader becomes acquainted in these pages 
are Liszt, Von Biilow, General Sheridan, King 
Humbert, Pope Leo, Salvini, Ristori, Cardinal 
McCloskey, Jenny Lind, Lanciani, and Holman 
Hunt. 

Creopatra. By “ J.C. J.” Paper, 50 cents. San Francisco : 

The Bancroft Company. 188g. : 
VatuHatta. By JuliaClinton Jones. 156 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 

New York: R. Worthington. 1880. 

Lovers of tropical, luxuriant verse will wel- 
come the reappearance, in white and gold paper 
covers, of the two “ Cleopatra ” poems originally 
printed in the San Francisco Argonaut some 
years ago. Tennyson, Holmes, and Longfellow 
have expressed their commendation of these 
poems, which have long been _ scrap-book 
favorites with many readers. “J.C. J.,” their 
author, is Miss Julia Clinton Jones, and she is 
also the author of “ Valhalla,” published by the 
Worthingtons ten years ago. Of “ Cleopatra” 
in its new form a second edition has already 
been required. 


Wittiam Cutten Bryant. By John Bigelow. American 
Men of Letters Series. 355 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Company. 1890. 

There is no more interesting volume in the 
American Men of Letters Series than Mr. Bige- 
low’s life of Bryant. The author was especially 
well fitted to undertake the work, having been 
associated with Mr. Bryant for many years in 
the management of the Evening Post, and be- 
ing one of the executors of his will. The 
story of Bryant’s life is elevating and instructive 
as well as entertaining, and should be a source 
of courage and inspiration to every one who 
has entered upon the literary career. Par- 
ticularly valuabe are the chapters of Mr. Bige- 
low’s book entitled “The Journalist,” “The 
Poet,” and “ Personal and Domestic Habits,” 
and the “ Reminiscences of the Evening Post,” 
by Mr. Bryant, which are given in an appendix. 
There is not a page in the book that is not 
worth reading. 


Lyrics AND IpyLs. 
Louisville : 


By Madison J. Cawein. 194 pp. Cloth. 


John P. Morton & Company. 1890. 

New interest in the work of Mr. Cawein has 
been created by Mr. Howells’ commendation of 
it in Harper's. Magazine, and this new volume 
of his verse will attract wide attention. It shows 
the same merits, and, itis only fair to say, the 
same defects, that were observed in “ Blooms of 
the Berry,” “The Triumph of Music” and 
“ Accolon of Gaul” — the three volumes which 
the poet has previously given to the world. 
That the young poet is writing too much — or 
at least publishing too much —is evident from 
the fact that he has sent forth a volume of verse 
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annually now for four years. His work shows 
unusual imaginative power, wild luxuriance of 
figures and language, unbounded freedom in 
the use of metaphors and strange phrases, and 
all the enthusiasm of the inspired poet, but it 
would be better if more care were bestowed upon 
it, and its crudities were softened by revision 
and the judicious excision of passages that have 
more sound than sense. Some of the poet’s 
images and phrases are startlingly beautiful, and 
many of his lyrics are marked by a delicacy of 
thought and phrase that every one must recog- 
nize. He needs self-control, however. and it 
would be better for him to let much of his work 
become ripened by time and thought before pub- 
lishing it as the finished product of his undoubted 
genius. 

A Literary Career. An Open Letter to Literary Aspirants. 
By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 11 pp. Paper, 25 cents. New 
York: Brentano’s. 1890. 

Plain and sensible advice to young writers is 
given in this little brochure by Mrs. Wilcox, 
who has always shown herself willing and ready 
to help others to gain the good reputation which 
she herself has won. Her counsel is based upon 
her own literary experience, and it will help any 

oung writer who has begun the struggle for 
onest fame. The little book deserves the 
widest possible circulation and sale. 

On THE WinG THROUGH Europe. By Francis E. Sessions. 
Illustrated. 299 pp Cloth, $1.50. Third Edition. New 
York: Welch, Fracker Company. 1889. 

Mr. Sessions is a charming travelling com- 
panion, and it is not strange that his account of 
his journeyings abroad has reached this third 
edition. His descriptions of scenery and peo- 
ple are vivid and lifelike, and he brings out 
many features of foreign life which ordinary 
travellers would pass by unobserved. The 
publishers have given the volume an exquisite 
dress, and it fully sustains the high reputation 
which they have won for elegant and artistic 
work. The illustrations are numerous and of a 
high order of excellence, while binding, paper, 
and press-work are all that could be desired. 


Open Sesame. Edited by Mrs. B. W. Bellamy and Mrs. M. 
W. Goodwin. Illustrated. 316 pp. Cloth, 90 cents. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Company. 1890. 

The authors of “Open Sesame ” have under- 
taken a useful work. Their plan provides for 
the publication of four volumes of selections 
from classics in poetry and prose, beginning 
with the simplest rhymes for children, and in- 
cluding the masterpieces of the English language. 
This first volume of the series contains mostly 
favorite pieces for children, and among the 
number are many which every one will be glad 
to possess, in reminiscence of childhood days. 
The compilers have generally used excellent 
on mange in making selections, and the pub- 
ishers have put their work into a substantial 


and inexpensive volume. It is a pity, however, 
that James Whitcomb Riley's “ Little Orphant 
Annie,” good as it is for older people, should 
be included in a volume of children’s verse. 


LEGENDS AND Lyrics. 
Cloth, $1.25. 
18g0. 


By Solomon Walker Young. 104 pp. 
Boston: The Writer Publishing Company. 


The peaceful charms of country life in New 
England are depicted in this modest little 
volume, which is no less attractive for its realism 
than for its poetic merits. Simple rural scenes 
and incidents and typical country characters are 
the subjects of the poet’s songs, and the reader 
feels that the author is describing a life with 
which he has always been familiar. The 
legends of the volume are simple, unaffected 
tales, while the lyrics are musical and delicate 
in their expression. Dr. Young’s life was close 
to that of the people, and his “Songs of Labor ” 
express the sympathy with the masses which 
he so deeply felt. The sentiment of his poetry 
is always kindly and cheerful, and his views of 
life are inspiring and bright. No one can read 
his poems without respect for the gentle, honest 
manliness of their author, and without feeling 
the charm of their simple, unaffected style. To 
those who knew the history of the author’s use- 
ful life, the attractive little volume, which he did 
not live to see completed, will be a precious 
legacy. 
Sounp-ENGLIsH. 


Knoflach. 
Stechert. 


A Language for the World. By ‘4 
3. E. 


63 pp. Paper, 25 cents. New York: 


1890. 

Professor Knoflach, who is also the author 
of “German Simplified,” and other books on 
language, believes that if English is written 
phonetically, there is no need of a new lan- 
guage, like Volapiik. By an ingenious device 
he expresses the thirty-nine sounds of the Eng- 
lish language, with absolute precision, without 
employing a single new type, and without using 
any of the vowel diagraphs. Accent is indicated 
by printing the vowels of accented syllables in 
heavy type. The opening sentence of Macaulay’s 
History of England, printed according to Mr. 
Knoflach’s, plan would read thus: “ Ai parpos 
tu rait dhi histori ev inggland from dhi akseshon 
ev King Jemz dhi sekond daun tu e taim hwich 
iz widhin dhi memori ev men stil living.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

[ All books sent to the editor of THe Writer will be ac- 
knowledged under this heading. They will receive such further 
notice as may be warranted by their importance to readers of 
the magazine.) 


NIAGARA. 
Philadelphia : 


Aprirt: A Story or 
275 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 
pany. 1889. 


By Julia Ditto Young. 
J. B. Lippincott Com- 


THREESCORE PoEMs. 


By William P. Tynan. 
New York: 


172 pp. Cloth. 
Hurst & Company. 188s. 
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Some REMARKABLE PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF Dr. GEORGE 
pe Bennevittr. Translated by Rev. Elhanan Winchester. 
55 pp. Flexible cloth, 50 cents. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. Germantown: Converse Cleaves. 
18go. 

214 pp. Paper, 

1890. 

Tue Repustic or Costa Rica. By Joaquin P. Calvo. Illus- 
trated. 292 pp. Cloth. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Com- 
pany. 1889. 


‘TroLiopr’s DitemMa. By St. Aubyn. 190 pp. Paper, 25 
cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Company. 18go. 


A Stupy 1N Scartet. By A. Conan Doyle. 
secents. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 


By Isaac R. Pennypacker. 
Porter & Coates. 18go. 


Tue MILWAUKEE SENTINEL’s ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REVIEW 
or MitwavuKkege TRADES AND INDusTRIES. 188 pp. Cloth, 
so cents ; stiff board, 25 cents; flexible paper covers, 15 cents. 
Milwaukee: The Milwaukee Sentinel. 1890. 


Unitep States GoveRNMENT Pus.ications. MONTHLY 
CaTaLocue. October, 1889, November, 1889, January, 1890. 
Paper, 50 cents each. Washington: J. H. Hickcox. 


By Charles Edward Barns. 195 
pp. Paper. New York: Welch, Fracker Company. 1889. 


Gutmpses of SuNSHINE IN Woman’s Century. Compiled 
by Carrie May Ashton. Paper, socents. Rockford: Morn- 
ing Star Print. 


GETTYSBURG AND OTHER Poems. 
94 pp. Cloth. Philadelphia: 


A PorTRAIT IN CRIMSONS. 


By Rev. C. S. Percival, Ph. D. 
Paper. Cleveland: William W. Williams. 1884. 


A New Enctanp Ipyt._ By Belle C. Greene. 
Cloth. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 1886. 


Marie BAsHkirtserF. Translated by Mary J. Serrano. 434 
pp. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. New York: Cassell 
Publishing Company. 1889. 


By David Maclure. 238 pp. 
Cassell Publishing Company. 


Tue Borper Lanp. 23 pp. 


222 pp. 


Davip Topp. 
New York: 


Paper, so cents. 

18g0. 

Jack Gorpon, KniGut ErrantT, GotTuam, 1883. By W. C. 

Hudson. 247 pp. Paper, 50 cents. Cassell Publishing 
Company. 1890. 

Cosette. By Katherine Macquoid. 327 pp. 
New York: Frank F. Lovell & Company. 


Was EvER WoMAN IN THIS Humor Woorp? 
Gibbon. 193 pp. Paper, 30 cents. 
Lovell & Company. 1890. 


By W. E. Norris. 396 pp. 
Frank F. Lovell & Company. 


Paper, 30 cents. 
1889. 


By Charles 
New York: Frank F. 


MISADVENTURE. 
New York : 1890. 


Tue Littte CuHatevarinr. By the Earl of Desart. 476 pp. 
Paper, 50 cents. New York: Frank F. Lovell & Company. 
1890. 


Paper, 30 cents. 


In Her Earurest Youru. 
cents. New York: 


By Miss Forsyth. 230 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 
New York: John W. Lovell Company. 1890. 


Sonc Spray. By Thomas Stephens Collier. 
New London: Carl J. Viets. 1889. 


Tue PsycHotoGcy oF ATTENTION. By Th. Ribot. Author- 
ized Translation. 121 pp. Cloth, 75cents. Chicago: The 
Open Court Publishing Company. 1890. 


By Tasma. 348 pp. Paper, 30 
Frank F. Lovell & Company. 1890 


AN AWAKENING. 


173 pp. Cloth. 
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HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


To Cleanse Rubber. — The ordinary rubber 
eraser can be cleansed by friction on the hand- 
kerchief or any light-colored cloth or garment, 


without soiling either. Vulcanized rubber 
with printer’s ink on it can be cleansed by 


friction on Brussels carpet, without soiling the 

carpet. A bit of Brussels carpet six inches 

square is handy to have on the desk. Recent 

ink-stains on fingers may be removed by first 

moistening the stain and then drawing it firmly 

across the carpet. J. H. E. W. 
New York, N. Y. 


Getting Inspiration.— When in writing I find 
that my thoughts come with an effort, or that 
my style is stiff and runs in a groove, | lay 
aside the manuscript for a while, and read 
some first-class author; and I seldom fail to get 
the inspiration I want. Irving always puts me 
into a writing mood, while Howells puts a check 
on an inordinate use of the imagination, and yet: 
helps one to a simple, graceful style. L. Ss. K. 

SPRINGFIELD, O. 


Treatment of Stylographic Pens. — If your 
stylographic pen is afflicted with spasms of 
dryness on the point, place in the cap a tiny bit 
of sponge or cotton cloth, and keep it moist. 
The pen that is carried in the pocket and used 
infrequently is greatly assisted to “ give down” 
if the point is moistened after use. If the cap 
gets loose, a trifle of beeswax rubbed on the 
spot where it fits on will keep it in place; also 
rub a little wax on the end of the handle. Once 
a fortnight is sufficient. J. H. E. W. 

New York, N. Y. 


To Remove a Rusty Pen.— When the steel 
pen refuses to be removed from the holder, im- 
merse both pen and holder in aqua ammonia 


till the dried ink is dissolved. Cu Be 
WasuIncTon, D. C. 


To Use Mucilage Neatly. — If, instead of 
smearing a piece of paper with mucilage, as de- 
scribed in the March WRITER, “C. F. W.” will 
try a piece of glass about three inches wide and 
as long as his scrap-book, he will find it much 
better than paper. W. H. M. 

Stoux City, Iowa. 


Blotting-paper Shield. — Fasten to the back 
of your narrow blotting-paper a sheet of smooth 
white paper or cardboard, cut to the same size. 
Fasten it either with glue at one end or with 
punched eyelets and brass fasteners. This will 
keep your hands away from the soiled blotter, 
and you will rub the palm of your hand or tips 
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of your fingers over a clean, smooth surface, 


instead of on the inky and rough blotting-paper. 
Rocuester, N. Y. E. I. H. 


Reference Notes to Magazine Articles and 
Books. — Asa means of saving time, as wellas a 
convenience, I have found an 
book exceedingly useful. 


indexed blank 
I keep this book by 
me when I read, and enter in it titles of such 
subjects as I wish to refer to again, giving sub- 
ject, number, and page, together with other brief 
memoranda. When I wish to write on any 
given subject, this blank book is invaluable in 
putting me immediately on the track of just the 
information I need. M. A. B. 


LoNnGMEADOw, Mass. 


A Newspaper Man’s Note-Book. — My note- 
book is a unique affair, and I find it just the 
thing when I want to hand in copy without re- 
writing. I obtain removable covers of a con- 
venient size, with heavy sides and flexible back. 
The pad is about half an inch thick, and con- 
tains about 150 sheets of forty-pound book stock, 
which any printer can furnish and trim to the 
desired size. I jog up the pad squarely, and 
punch two awl holes through it about one-fourth 
inch from the end which is inserted into the 
back of the covers. I pass a piece of ordinary 
twine through the holes, and tie it in a hard knot. 
Then | slip a strong elastic band into the end 
of the pad, and pass it over the back of the cover. 
This allows the book to be opened readily, and 
any number of manuscript pages may be torn off 
without destroying sheets which may intervene. 
The pads can be procured for a few cents apiece ; 


most stationers sell removable covers. G.S. H. 
Woburn, Mass. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[ Readers who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the following list, 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe Writer when they 
write.) 


Gen. Lew Wa ctace’s, Motuer INTERVIEWED. 
Free Press for March 20. 

Notasite New York Boox-Buvers. 
for March 23. 

Tue Autuors Cuus. 
March 23. 

“ Sincie-Porm” AvuTHORs. 
New York Star for March 23. 


Detroit 


New York World 


“ Aldine.” Mew York Star for 


George Newell 


Lovejoy. 





Edward W. Bok. 
Commercial Advertiser for March 22. 
ALBANY EveniInG JourNAL. 


22 


FounDING A MAGAZINE. New York 


Historical Number. March 
CoLtece FraTerRnity JOURNALS. 
York Star for March 2. 


Meruops oF MaGaztne Epirors. 


C. N. Ironside. Mew 
Mollie Bawn. 
delphia Inquirer, New York Star tor March 16. 
Epvitrinc A Humorous Paper. H. C. Bunner, I. M. 
Gregory, and James S. Metcalf. Wheeling Register, New 
York World for March 16. 
Queer Newspaper TItT.es. 


16. 


Phila- 


New York Tribune for March 


G1sBon AND MADAME NECK&R. 


16, 


New York Sun for March 


W orbs AND Tuer Abuse. 
Quackenbos. 


Report of Lecture by Professor 
New York Times for March 16. 

Cost or STARTING A Newspaper. Allan Forman. 
burg (N Y.)/Journal for March 14. 

Tue Literature of Discontent. 
Democrat for March 16. 

Asout Newspapers. N. A. 
Gazette for March 21. 


Ogdens- 


New Orleans Times- 


Horton. Salem (Mass. ) 


Newspapek *‘ Bearts.”’ 
Joun D. Ross. 
March 19. 


Chicago Tribune for March 17. 
“J. KK." Mew York Home Journal for 


Lesur. M. G. 
Tribune for March 15. 

Tue Literary Prorgsston. 
Pittsburg Bulletin for March 15. 

Tue MAKING Of A Weekty Papgr. Henry H. Moore. 
II. —The Composing Room. Christian Union for February 
27. ILL. — Printing and Mailing. Christian Union for March 6 

Some Newspapek [peas From Utopia, Charles H. Shinn. 
Christian Union for February 27. 

Appa Gootp Wootson. With Portrait. Cora Stuart 
Wheeler. Daughters of A merica( Augusta, Me. ) for February. 

Sprincrigtp Dairy News. Historical Number. With 
Sketches and Portraits of Charles J. and Edward Bellamy. 
February 24. 

Tue Dens or MaGazine Eoprrors. George L. Kilmer 
Charleston (S. C.) Budget, Buffalo Truth for March 9. 

Witttam Watuorr Astor. Scott Thompson. 
Times for March 9. 


FRANK C. Edholm. Oakland (Calif. ) 


George Alfred Townsend. 


Chicago 


AuTuors in Conversation. W. H. Small. /ournal of 
Education ( Boston ) for February 27. 

Tae Prorits or Book Writinc. Sidney Rotch. 
ington Post, Chicago Tribune for March 2. 

Tue CONGRESSIONAL Press GALLERY 
Haverhill ( Mass.) Gazette for March 6. 

Women Journauists. Lida Rose McCabe. 
( Mo. ) Gazette for February 22. 

Tue New York Home Journat anp Its Epitor. George 
W. Hows. College and School ( Utica, N. Y.) for March. 

Tue Journautst AND Its Eprtor. College and School 
( Utica, N. Y. ) for March. 

How Woop ENGRAvers Work. 
March 9. 

PROOF-READING AND READERS. 
for January-February. 

Tue Provinctat Port. Maurice Thompson. A merica for 
March 20. 

At Heten Hunt Jacxson’s Grave. 
for March 20. 

A New Criticism or Zota. 


Wash- 
Robert Graves. 


St. Joseph 


Brooklyn Eagle for 
American Art Printer 
“S.T." America 


Transatlantic for March 15. 








Evwin Cow tes. 
Dealer for March 4, 

NewsraPer ObppiTIies. 
Press for March 9. 

Leap PENCILS. 


Cleveland Leader and Cleveland Plain 


Charles F. Adams. Detroit Free 


Julius Wilcox. Christian Union for Feb- 
ruary 27. 
How To Write Your Own ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Union for February 27. 
Connecticut Eptrors. 


Christian 


V. — Alexander Troup, of New 
Hartford Post for February 27. 

BurrFALo COMMERCIAL. 
Hon. Patrick WaALsH. 
Some Famous 


Haven. 
Historical Number. March 1. 
Atlanta Journal for March 8. 
Humorists. George Alfred 
Pittsburg Bulletin for March 1. 

Tue Book-MAKinG Disease. Maurice Thompson. A merica 
for February 27. 

A Snort Stupy or Rospert Browninc. M. F. 
Queries Magazine for March. 

LupwiG ANZ&NGRUBER. With Portrait. 
sine for March. 

HEeNRIK IBSEN. 


‘Townsend. 


Butts. 


Queries Maga- 


With Portrait. 
Tue NorweGian Nove. 
News for March. 
Duties on Books. Charles B. Curtis. Reprinted from 
New York Tribune in Publishers’ Weekly tor March 15. 
Ropert Browninc. With Portrait. A. Tolman Smith. 
Home Magazine ( Washington, D. C. ) for March. 
Tue Extincrion of SHAKESPBARE. A. C. Wheeler. Arena 
for March. 


Book News for March. 
Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. Book 


Tae AuvrosioGRApuy. OF JosEPpH JeFFERSON. 
March. 

Henrik I[psen. 
March. 

REMINISCENCES OF GeorGe H. Boxer. 
American ( Philadelphia ) for March 1. 

Creative Criticism. Mary C. C. Bradford. 
wealth ( Denver, Colo. ) for January-February. 

HawTuHorne’s First Printep ArTicLe. Kate ‘Tannatt 
Woods. Magazine of American History for March. 

Tue German Dairy Press. De Bamberger. Reprinted 
from Nineteenth Century in Eclectic Magazine for March. 

Newsparer Workgrs. Sallie Joy White. Wide Awake 
for March. 

Livety JourRNALISM. 
Review for March. 

Tue Press Crus oF Cuicaco. 
February. 

Proor-READING. 
for January. 

JourNALs AND JourNALIsTs. I.— Ancient Newspapers. 
Gustav Boehm. /nland Printer for February. 

Wesster’s DicTIONARY AND ITS 
Stationer for March 1. 

Tue BeLLAMYsS AND THE SPRINGFIELD DalILy 
Paper World for March. 

SHORTHAND AND A ForgiGN LANGUAGE. 
World for March. 

Tue Porucar SALE oF OpjecTIoNABLe Books. 
ers’ Weekly for March 8. 

A Home-mape Copyinc Apparatus. R. F. Bishop. Santa 
Claus for March 8. 

Sypney Rosenrecp’s Career. With Portrait. 
R.” Theatre Magazine for March 8. 

Awkwarp ENG.IsH. Wolstan Dixey. 
for March, 


Century for 
Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. Century for 
Charles G. Leland. 


Common- 


Max O’Rell. North American 
Western Journalist for 
H. G. Bishop. American Bookmaker 
Pus.isHers. Geyer’s 
News. 


Phonographic 


Publish- 


“G. H. 


Treasure-Trove 
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IMPORTANCE OF SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING. 
nor Lowrey. 
March. 


Grosve- 
Frank Harrison's Shorthand Magazine for 


Ropert Brownina’s FUNERAL. 
March 1. 
Tue 


Esmé Stuart. Studio for 


WeEsTMINSTER AppEY OF A Book CATALOGUE. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Christian Union for March 13. 

Tue Tities oF Books. William S. Walsh. 
for April. 

Over tHe Teacurs.—V. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
tic Monthly for April. 

Tue NeEwspAPER OF THE FUTURE. 
Cronin. ationalist for March. 

AMERICAN LitTeRARY Comeptans. Nat Burbank, Alex- 
ander E. Sweet, Edgar W. Nye, J. H. Williams, Robert H 
Newell, Robert J. Burdette, Charles Follen Adams, Opie P. 
Read, Benjamin P. Shillaber, J. M. Bailey. With Portraits. 
Henry Clay Lukens. Harfer’s Magazine for April. 

CONVERSATIONAL IMMORALITIES. Amelia E, Barr. 
American Review for April. 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN Book Markets. O. B. 
North American Review for April. 

Wuat Americans Reap. Helen Marshall North. North 
American Review for April. , 

In THE Footprints oF CHARLES Lams. — IT. 
Ellis Martin. Scribner's Magazine for April. 

ITALIAN LITERATURE. Professor Adolfo Bartoli. 
quan for April. 

NEWSPAPER Ports. 
for April. 

Tue INDEBTEDNESS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE TO THE 
LaTIN. Federico Garlanda. 
April. 

Mary WoLtsTONECRAFT SHELLEY. 
pincott’s Magazine for April. 

On THE NAMING OF NovgLs. 
March. 

GeorGce Gorvon Byron. With Portrait. Jennie E. Keysor. 
Popular Educator for March. 

Tue Craze For Novet-ReapInG. 
Francisco News Letter for March 8. 

Dramatizep Novets. Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly 
for April. 

Newspaper Workers. — II. 
Awake for April. 

Tue Literary Pxorgssion. 
Pittsburg Bulletin for March 15. 

A GerMAN Novewtst AND Dramatist (Paul Heyse ). 
C. Sadakichi Hartmann. Theatre Magazine for March 15. 

CurisTian Criticism. Maurice Thompson. 
March 13. 

Gossip ABOUT SOME NORTHEASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
Writers. Dr. John T. Doyle. Wyoming Magazine ( Wilkes- 
barre, Penn. ) for February. 

PeRsONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF BROWNING. 
Kingsland. Poet-Lore for March, 

SHAKESPEARE AND THE RusstaN Drama.—lII. 
Haskell Dole. Poet-Lore for March. 

SPECIAL PREPARATION FOR SHORTHAND Work. 
East. Phonographic Magazine ( Cincinnati) for March. 

Tue First American “ Society Pray” anp its Avu- 
THOREsS. Laurence Huiton. Harfer’s Bazar for April 12. 

Maris BAsSHKIRTSEFF: A PgrRsONAL REMINISCENCE, 
Marion Hepworth Dixon. Reprinted from Contemporary 
Review in Eclectic Magazine for March. 


Cosmopolitan 
Atlan- 


Major David Edward 


North 


Bunce. 


Benjamin 


Chautan- 


Hezekiah Butterworth. Chautauquan 


Professor Chautauquan for 
C. H. Herford. Zis- 
Macmillan’s Magazine for 


“Di Vernon.” San 


Sallie Joy White. Wide 


George Alfred Townsend. 


America for 


William G. 
Nathan 


S. H. 
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Ropert Browninc. Charles A. Murdock. 
Monthly for March. 

Henrik Issen. Grace Ellery Channing. Overland Monthly 
for March. 

Tue Stupy or Sanskrit. Professor F. Max Miiller. Ofen 
Court for March 20. 


Overland 


_ oe 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


The anonymous novel, “ Napoleon Smith,” 
was written by A. T. Worden, in collaboration 
with W. J. Arkel, of Fudge and Frank Leslie's 
Newspaper. Besides fiction, Mr. Worden’s 
literary work has included many humorous 
poems and works on declamation. 


John Makin, editor of the A/uscatine ( lowa ) 
Fournal, learned his trade in the Yourna/ 
office. He has been connected with the paper 
forty-two years, and has been its editor thirty- 
eight years. He is the oldest Republican editor 
in the state of Iowa. 


Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, who returned from a 
year’s trip almost around the world, is about to 
embark for Alaska, where she will spend the 
entire summer, accompanied by her husband. 


“ Old Friends,” Andrew Lang’s new book, to 


be issued here at once by the Longmans, is not 


unlike his “Letters to Dead Authors.” It 
describes the meetings of the characters of one 
novelist with those of another. For example, 
Dugald Dalgetty tells of his duel with one of 
the “Three Musketeers”; Barry Lyndon 
describes his playing cards with Allan Stuart 
Breck (from “ Kidnapped”); and Trollope’s 
Mrs. Proudie sets forth Becky Sharp’s assault 
on the Bishop. 


Mrs. Frances L. Mace, who contributes a 
poem to Harper's Magazine for April, has won 
more than ordinary success as a verse-writer. 
Her first work, “ Legends, Lyrics, and Sonnets,” 
was published in 1883, by Cupples, Upham, & 
Co., of Boston, and soon went into a second 
edition. Her second work, “ Under Pine and 
Palm,” was published by Ticknor & Co., in 
1888. She has now a third volume in the hands 
of a publisher. Mrs. Mace has published 
poems in the Atlantic Monthly, the Century, 
Harper's, and other magazines, her latest illus- 
trated poem, “The Song of Monterey,” having 
appeared in Harfer’sfor February. She is the 


wife of B. H. Mace, of San José, Calif. Her 
daughter, Marion M. Parsons, who also lives in 
San José, is a successful writer for children, 
and has contributed stories to the leading juve- 
nile magazines. Mrs. Mace is the author of 
many religious poems, the most widely known 
of whichis “ Only Waiting,” in use for thirty 
years in many hymnals and books of sacred 
song, and recently translated into Hawaiian and 
frequently sung by the natives in the Sandwich 
Islands. It was originally printed as a contribu- 
tion to the Waterville (Me. ) Mail, September 
7, 1854. 

George Edgar Montgomery has assumed 
the chief editorship of the Mew York Saturday 
Evening Gazette, the first number of which 
will appear Saturday, April 12. The Gazette 
will be of the size of the Sum, and will consist 
of twelve to sixteen pages. It will be a family 
and home newspaper, with strong literary fea- 
tures. 


The story is told that Edward Everett Hale 
once wrote a book, using for the purpose only 
the time spent in waiting at railway stations on 
lecturing and other trips. 


“The American Dramatic Authors’ Society ” 
has been organized in New York. The object 
of the society is chiefly a protective one, and 
it will endeavor to coéperate with the En- 
glish and French societies. It will itself take 
charge of the collection of all the royalties of 
its members, and will pass restrictive measures 
with regard to them. The standing, financially, 
of managers asking for plays will also be kept 
by the society, and no member will be allowed 
to write a play for any manager who happens to 
be in arrears to a member for a similar service 
performed. Among those present at the first 
meeting were: Grattan Donnelly, T. W. King, 
Robert Fraser, Leonard Grover, James F. Milli- 
ken, A. C. Gunter, John A. Stevens, Herbert 
Hall Winslow, William M. Gill, Sydney Rosen- 
feld, Clay M. Greene, José M. Aguayo, Anson 
Pond, A. D. Gordon. It is understood that 
Alfred Thompson, Bronson Howard, Charles A. 
Hoyt, and a number of others will become 
members, and it is said not to be unlikely that 
Mr. Howard will become the permanent presi- 
dent. 
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The Beale Publishing Company, 180 Wash- 
ington street, Boston, has published several 
small pamphlets giving the elements of Vola- 
pik. They include “A Volapiik Grammar,” 
by O. J. Stilwell (10 cents); “ Reading Book,” 
by C. C. Beale (10 cents); “ Practice Book,” 
by C. C. Beale (10 cents); “ Pocket Diction- 
ary,” by C. C. Beale (25 cents). The same 
firm has issued a “ Book of Business Letters ” 
for the use of stenographers and typewriters. 

The Brockton Shoe is the name of an exquis- 
itely-printed monthly, published in the interest 
of Brockton, Mass., as a shoe manufacturing 
centre. Allston C. Ladd is the editor and pub- 
lisher. 

Benjamin R. Tucker, of Boston, has started a 
new sixteen-page weekly periodical, entitled 
Five Stories a Week, which is sold for five 
cents a copy. Each number contains five 
novelettes chosen from the works of the best 
short-story writers of all countries. 


The discussion on anonymity in journalism is 
continued in the March Mew Review, with ex- 
tracts from letters by Labouchere, Lang, Justin 
McCarthy, Grant Allen, and others. 


The Mew England Magazine for April con- 
tains a full-page portrait of Miss Edwards 
from a recent photograph by Sarony, with an 
article upon her work by Mrs. Sallie Joy White, 
and several fac-similes of passages from her 
letters and manuscripts. 


Henry Clay Lukens has made a careful study 
of American humorous literature, up to the 
present day; and he contributes to the April 
number of Harfer’s Magazine an article en- 
titled “ American Literary Comedians,” which 
presents, in condensed form, a survey of the 
entire field. The article will be illustrated with 
portraits. In “The Editor’s Study” of the 
same number, Mr. Howells reviews “ Tenny- 
son’s Latest Word ” and “ Browning’s Last.” 


The Travelers Insurance Company, of 
Hartford, has done the literary world an ines- 
timable service in publishing the uniform edi- 
tion of the complete works of Walter Bagehot, 
which it offers for sale in five solid octavo vol- 
umes at the nominal price of $5 aset. If any 
regular publisher had undertaken the work, the 
price would have been five times as much. 


The Hartford correspondent of the Springfield 
Homestead writes that “Mrs. H. L. Arnold, 
milliner, who is the same as Jennie Porter 
Arnold, author, has moved into a fine new house 
on Russ street, and seems to have left her 
modest little millinery house to a Dr. Miller. 
The new house is said to be the earnings of her 
pen, which writes short stories for some twenty 
different papers at odd times when there are no 
hats to make.” 


The April number of College and School 
( Utica, N. Y.) is a “ General Spinner number,” 
containing two portraits of the ex-treasurer, 
with his famous signature appended, and many 
interesting articles about him. 


Jorge Isaacs, the author of the South Ameri- 
can romance entitled “ Maria,” a translation of 
which has just been published by Harper & 
Brothers, lives at Bogoté. He was born at 
Cali, in the beautiful Colombian vale of Cauca, 
where he has laid the scene of his story. 


Mrs. Caroline Washburn Rockwood, author 
of “A Saratoga Romance,” is writing -another 
novel in collaboration with Lew Vanderpoole. 
The new story will probably be called “ Seem- 
ingly.” 

“Bookbinding at the Paris Exposition,” 
“ Relation of Illustrations to Type,” “ Bindings 
of the Sixteenth Century,” “Cleanliness in 
Bookmaking,” are leading articles in the March 
American Bookmaker. 


A Woman’s Literary Club has been organized 
in Baltimore. Its officers are: President, 
Mrs. Lawrence Turnbull, author of “The 
Catholic Man”; vice-president, Miss Hester 
Crawford Dorsey, the originator of the move- 
ment; secretary, Mrs. George Whitelock, 
author of the “ Mystery of John Middleton ” ; 
treasurer, Mrs. Dr. Fabian Franklin, of Johns 
Hopkins University ; executive committee, Mrs. 
Henry Stockbridge, Sr., Mrs. Mary Spears 
Tiernan, author of “Homoselle,” “Suzette,” 
“ Jack Horner,” etc., Mrs. Henry Goddard, and 
Miss Bond. The object of the club will be to 
promote agreeable and useful relations among 
the women of literary tastes in Baltimore. A 
club room will be promptly secured and fitted 
up for the convenience and pleasure of the 
members. 
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Mrs. Amelia E. Barr’s new story, “The 
Household of McNeil,” is begun in the Easter 
number of the Mew York Ledger. The pub- 
lishers of the Ledger have brought out in book 
form Anna Katharine Green’s latest story, 
“The Forsaken Inn.” 


In the instalment of “Over the Teacups ” 
printed in the April A#/antic Dr. Holmes talks 
about modern realism, and says that the addi- 
tions which have been made by it “ to the terri- 
tory of literature consist largely in swampy, 
malarious, ill-smelling patches of soil which had 
previously been left to reptiles and vermin.” 
After falling afoul of a romance which has been 
lately quoted by a brother-author as “a work of 
austere morality,” he says, ‘“ Leave the descrip- 
tions of the drains and cesspools to the hygienic 
specialist, and the details of the laundry to the 
washerwoman.” 


Henrik Ibsen is writing a realistic novel of 
London life. 


A sister of Frank Stockton, the novelist, is a 
missionary in India. 


E. L. Pierce, of Boston, brother of ex-Con- 
gressman Pierce, is writing a biography of 
Charles Sumner, for which he has been collect- 
ing material during the last five years. Mr. 
Pierce has recently been at Washington, and is 
now at Beaufort, S. C. 


Comparatively few people know that Mrs. N. 
P. Willis, the widow of the poet, is still living 
at Pomfret, Conn. 


The Mew York Commercial Advertiser is 
authority for the statement that J. W. Buel is 
the most popular author in America. He has 
written fourteen books, the aggregate circulation 
of which exceeds two and a half million copies. 
His works are all of a religious or philosophical 
nature, and are sold on the subscription plan. 
The most popular is his “Beautiful Story,” 
which has reached a sale within only 3,000 of 
600,000 copies in less than two years. His two 
latest works, “ The Living World” and “ The 
Story of Man,” have both gone beyond 250,000 
copies each, and are indorsed by Mr. Gladstone 
and Bismarck. During 1888, Mr. Buel’s royal- 
ties amounted to $33,000, and in 1889 they ex- 
ceeded $50,000. 


William H. Rideing has moved into a pic- 
turesque cottage at Jamaica Plain, where also 
live a number of literary men, among them 
Edwin Lassetter Bynner, Nathan Haskell Dole, 
and the Ticknors. Mr. Rideing’s house has a 
beautiful outlook across the new Franklin Park. 


Mrs. Southworth expects to take up her resi- 
dence once more in Prospect Cottage in May 
or June. She has not been well for some time, 
and has written very little. 


Lloyd Osborne, a relative and collaborator 
of Robert Louis Stevenson, arrived in Sydney 
from Samoa January 16. Mr. Stevenson was 
to follow him in a month, with the intention of 
travelling through Australia for the rest of this 
year, and returning to England in the early 
spring of 1891. In Samoa Mr. Stevenson had 
as his companion Joseph Story, the artist. 


The prize of a photographic camera worth 
$200 is announced in Frank Leslie's Illustrated 
Newspaper to be given to the amateur pho- 
tographer who will send to it, within the next 
three months, the best and most artistic picture 
taken by himself or herself. 


The second volume of Donald G. Mitchell's 


latest work, “English Lands, Letters, etc.,” 
will soon be published by the Scribners. 


The Misses. Hill, who have opened a school 
for women compositors, readers, shorthand 
writers, reporters, and journalists in the West- 
minster Bridge road, London, have described 
their work in an interview published in the Pad/ 


Mall Gazette for February 17. “ We teach,” 
they say, “shorthand, Pitman’s system, and 
after thorough instruction our note-takers are 
despatched to report meetings, or write descrip- 
tive accounts of various every-day occurrences. 
A special feature is made of the art of condens- 
ing, a very needful acquirement with the young 
reporter. We believe that in the future women 
compositors and reporters will be in great de- 
mand, they being, as a rule, reliable and sober. 
In our school the proof-readers carefully correct 
all the pupils’ reporting, by which means all 
slovenly, ill-phrased work is revised before 
appearing before the public. Beyond this we set 
our students to translate from foreign languages, 
and we endeavor to equip a newspaper woman 
with all needful knowledge for her vocation. 
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The last part of ‘“ Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
‘Elixir of Life’” is published in the April 
number of Lippincott’s Magazine. Julian 
Hawthorne, by drawing attention to the similari- 
ties and discrepancies between this and other 
versions, presents an interesting study of the 
great romancer’s methods of work. An excep- 
tionally interesting article upon Mrs. Shelley is 
contributed to the same magazine by C. H. 
Herford. 


Mary S. Tiernan, author of “ Homoselle,” 
has written a new novel, entitled “ Jack Horner,” 
which Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. have published. 


R. H. Stoddard says: ‘“ We never take upa 
volume of verse by a new hand without trying 
to remember that it was a standing rule in the 
editorial rooms of the. Evening Post when it 
was under the management of Mr. Bryant that 
young poets were not to be harshly dealt with, 
for the reason that when he was young himself 
he was hurt by some ruthless critic.” 


Much interest is. being manifested in the 
articles recently contributed to different period- 
icals by a writer who employs the pen-name, 
“Felicia Holt.” Presumably the name is in- 
tended to convey the impression of the writer’s 
radicalism. Certainly the articles are radical, 
but they are very strong,— notably the series 
now running in the Ladies’ Home Fournal, at- 
tacking social foibles. “Felicia Holt” is said 
to be a woman, though the work seems rather 
that of a man. 


Representative Lawler has introduced in 
Congress a resolution directing the public 
printer, in all works for Congress and for the 
departments begun after the passage of the 
resolution, to adopt the following rules for 
amended spellings, except in educational and 
other works where a different orthography may 
be required: (1.) “Drop we at the end of 
words like dialogue, where the preceding vowel 
isshort. (2.) Drop final ein such words as 
definite, when the preceding vowel is short. 
(3.) Drop final Z in words like quartette. 
(4.) Drop final we in words like programme. 
(5.) Change ~h to f in words like phantom 
and telegraph. (6.) Substitute ¢ for the diph- 
thongs @ and @ when they have the sound of 
that letter.” 


The Boston Press Club has elected officers 
as follows: President, Colonel Charles H. 
Taylor, Globe, first vice-president, Jacob C. 
Morse, Herald, second vice-president, Edward 
L. Alexander, 7ranscrifit,; secretary, B. Leigh- 
ton Beal, Yournal, treasurer, Joseph C. Smith, 
Globe ; financial secretary, Edmund J. Carpen- 
ter, Advertiser ; directors, Thomas F. Ander- 
son, Globe; Edward H. Crosby, Post, Justin 
S. Keeler, Herald; Daniel S. Knowlton, 7zmes ; 
Fred H. Page, Advertiser ; George A. Rich, 
Fournal ; George M. Whitaker, Vew England 
Farmer. 


Charles J. Bellamy, the author of “An Ex- 
periment in Marriage,” believes in hard work. 
That book was entirely rewritten three times, 
and gone over for corrections and revisions five 
times besides. 
been ordered. 


Fifteen thousand copies have 


Colonel Higginson and Mrs. S. A. Bigelow 
have in preparation a volume of about two hun- 
dred and fifty selected sonnets, by American 
writers. This collection of sonnets will be of 
especial value. The work was first undertaken 
by Colonel Higginson in connection with Pro- 
fessor Louis Dyer, of Harvard University, 
several years ago. ~ Then Mr. Dyer gave it up 
for want of leisure, and Professor M. M. Bige- 
low, of the Boston University Law School, took 
his place for atime. Both these gentlemen are 
fond of sonnets and have written good ones. 
Mr. Bigelow retired on his appointment as law 
professor in Michigan University, and the 
project might have been abandoned but for the 
coéperation of Mrs. Bigelow, who has performed 
most of the laborious duty of going through 
sets of periodicals, corresponding with authors, 
and finally preparing the manuscript for the 
press. Mrs. Bigelow isa lady well-known in 
Boston society, is a member of the “ Round 
Table” and the “ Browning Society,” and has 
translated one or two French plays for private 
theatricals, but has printed nothing except 
occasional well-written book notices in the Bos- 
ton Transcript. In the preparation of the forth- 
coming volume great pains have been taken to 
secure bibliographical accuracy, as to the source 
of the sonnets. The book will have an intro- 
duction by Colonel Higginson. 
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Burnsiana will be the title of a monthly 
magazine, the first number of which will be 
published about April 15. It will be devoted 
exclusively to literature in connection with 
Robert Burns, and will be under the editorship 
of John D. Ross, author of “ Scottish Poets in 
America.” The publication office is at 13 West 
Forty-second street, New York City. 


George A. Hibbard, of Buffalo, N. Y., had a 
good story, entitled “A Deedless Drama,” in 
Scribner's Magazine for March. 


F. A. Bridgman, whose “ Winters in Algeria,” 
published last November, has met with excep- 
tional success, has returned from Paris to New 
York. An exhibition of his paintings is now 
in progress in New York at Mr. Ortgies’ 
gallery. 

Poet-Lore for March 15 contains another of 
Nathan Haskell Dole’s papers on the Russian 
Drama. In the same number W. G. Kingsland, 
a friend of Browning, gives some personal 
memoranda of the poet. 


The Cosmopolitan Magazine offers a premium 
of two hundred dollars to architects for the best 
designs for public winter bath-houses for the 
poor of large cities. The Cosmopolitan also 
offers premiums for plans for public laundries 
for the poor and for tenement-house coépera- 
tive kitchens. 


The formation of a Southern Writers’ 
Association is proposed by Jo: A. Parker, of 
Winchester, Tenn. Mr. Parker desires “all 
lovers of literature, all writers, whether profes- 
sional or amateur, and all who are interested in 
the literature of the South, who will do so, to 
aid in forming a society for the purpose of 
meeting at some centrally located place once a 
year, and enjoying two or three days of social 
and intellectual intercourse.” 


G. W. Dillingham, publisher of the Albatross 
novels, announces that “ Thou Shalt Not” is in 
its one hundred and twentieth edition, a record 
for the first twelve months probably unexcelled 
by any American work of fiction. Of “ Speak- 
ing of Ellen,” a first edition of 50,000 copies 
was issued. A year ago Mr. Porter ( “ Albert 
Ross”) was practically unknown. Now the 
public demand for his works is said to be 
mearly a thousand copies a day. 





Three cash prizes of fifty dollars each are 
offered by the ational Magazine, of Chicago, 
for the best essays on the following subjects : 
“How to Improve Our Common Schools,” 
“ How to Keep Young Men on the Farm,” and 
“How to Promote the Study of the Bible.” 
Essays are to be handed in by September 1, 
1890. Prizes are to be awarded October 1, 
1890. 

“A Digest of English and American Litera- 
ture ” is now in the press of S. C. Griggs & Co., 
of Chicago, being the last work completed pre- 
vious to the death of its author, Professor A. H. 
Welsh, whose “ Development of English Litera- 
ture and Language” has passed through ten 
editions. 


The Connoisseur, a quarterly periodical pub- 
lished in Philadelphia, has been discontinued. 


The figures “ 400” appear conspicuously on 
the back of the Morth American Review for 
March. This venerable periodical, now well- 
advanced in its seventy-fifth year, retains all 
the freshness and vitality of youth. 


The Chautauqua- Press will issue in the 
spring an English Literature prepared by Pro- 
fessor Henry A. Beers, of Yale University. 
The whole Chautauqua publishing business 
will hereafter be done by a new publishing 
house, known as the Chautauqua-Century Press, 
which has been established at Meadville, Penn. 


Sallie Joy White’s second and concluding 
article on “ Newspaper Workers” in the busi- 
ness series for girls is included in Wide Awake 
for April. 


William Drysdale has written a story of the 
West Indies, entitled “ The Princess of Mont- 
serrat,” which the Albany Book Company will 
publish April ro. 


The January number of Sua and Shade is 
necessarily late, but its artistic excellence is 
not impaired by the delay. It opens with a 
beautiful portrait of “ Mignon,” by J. Wells 
Champney, which is followed by plates entitled 
“Canal of Venice,” “ Miss Rehan as Rosalind,” 
“Big River,” “Love or Country,” “After the 
Run,” “Donna Juanita,” “Architectural Iron 
Work in New York,” and “ Starlight.” Sus 
and Shade is now published at No. 137 West 
Twenty-third street, New York. 
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Mr. Butterworth says: “I recall spending 
an evening with Longfellow in which he related 
to me the incidents of his life that had found 
expression in verse. ‘I wrote “A Psalm of 
Life,”’ he said, ‘in my early years, merely as 
an expression of my own resolution, views, and 
feelings. I did not intend to publish it. I put 
it away for myself. I chanced to give it to the 
press, and it went over the world, and was even 
put into Japanese art.’” 


Ginn & Company will publish in April “ From 
Colony to Commonwealth”: stories of the Rev- 
olutionary days in 
Tiffany. 


Boston, by Nina Moore 


The fortieth anniversary of the beginning of 
Harper's Magazine is approaching, for it was 
in June, 1850, that Volume I., No. 1, appeared. 
It was at the beginning purely eclectic, and 
contained only the best works of Dickens, 
Bulwer, Thackeray, Lever, and other distin- 
guished writers, culled from the current English 
periodicals. Henry J. Raymond was put in 
editorial charge, and held that post until January, 
1854, when he was succeeded by George Ripley, 
who gave place to Dr. Guernsey, who was fol- 
lowed by H. M. Alden. In July, 1851, the 
“Editor’s Drawer” first made its appearance, 
and from that time original matter from the 
pens of writers of note began to find its way 
into the pages of the monthly. The Editor’s 
Drawer takes its name from the accidental fact 
that a drawer in the desk of Mr. Fletcher Har- 
per had become the receptacle for all sorts of 
odds and ends of semi-business, semi-literary 
correspondence, bits of pleasantry in prose and 
poetry, and miscellaneous clippings. From this 
receptacle were drawn both the inspiration and 
the material elements of which the Editor's 
Drawer was constructed. The first editor of 
the Drawer was Lewis Gaylord Clark, the long- 
time editor of the old Knickerbocker Magazine, 
a twin brother of the poet William Gaylord 
Clark, one of the most genial writers for the 
Knickerbocker in its palmiest days. He was 
succeeded by S. Irenezus Prime, who was 
succeeded by W. A. Seaver, president of the 
Adriatic Insurance Company, who kept the key 
of the Drawer until 1883, when Charles Dudley 
Warner became the presiding genius. 


Henry C. Walsh, who is connected with the 
editorial department of Lippincott’s Magazine, 
is a short, smooth-faced, light-haired man, with 
a very agreeable manner, and a large fund of 
learning and anecdote. While not a great 
talker, he is less silent than his brother, William 
S. Walsh. Henry C. Walsh was at one time 
editor of the Catholic World. 


Will N. Harben, the Southern. novelist, 
author of “ White Marie,” a story which has 
aroused wide discussion, has left New York to 
go to Dalton, Ga. Mr. Harben goes to write 
another book, for which he has collected 
material. 


John G. Nicolay is no longer marshal of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, as was 
stated in THE WriITER for March. He was 
superseded some time ago by John M. Wight, 
of Kentucky. 


The annual review of books of the year 
which appears in the Pudlishers’ Weekly every 
winter has been contributed for ten years past 
by Miss Marian M. Monachesi. 


The April Magazine of American History 
is notable for the timeliness of its topics and 
the clever style in which they are treated. 
This great historical monthly, the only one of 
its kind in the country, and the best in the 
world, grows more and more popular every 
year, exerting an educational and _ healthful 
influence in every branch of literature and 
study. 

James Whitcomb Riley contributes to the 
April Century one of his unique familiar poems, 
called “ The Little Man in the Tin-Shop,” illus- 
trated with eight character vignettes by Kemble. 

James Russell Lowell recovers very slowly 
from his recent illness. He is still unable todo 
any work. 


O. B. Bunce furnishes the literary feature of 
the North American Review for April, —“ Eng- 
lish and American Book Markets,’ — wherein 
he apparently proves beyond dispute that the 
notion that there are more readers of books in 
the United States than in England is without 
any substantial basis. The figures and facts 
which Mr. Bunce adduces will surprise most 
readers. 
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C. W. Moulton, of Buffalo, has issued two 
numbers of the 7wentieth Century Review, a 
monthly magazine containing portraits and 
sketches of artists, authors, critics, actors, and 
musicians. 

In the April Century Joseph Jefferson con- 
tinues his autobiography most interestingly by 
a chapter on “Guying,” which he discusses in 
relation to the art of the comedian; and then 
proceeds to relate how he came to play “ Rip 
Van Winkle.” 


Harold Frederic has finished a new novel, 
which will soon be published under the title, 
“The Lawton Evil.” 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons will at once begin the 
publication of the series of Heroes of the 
Nations, under the editorial charge of Evelyn 
Abbott, of Baliol College, Oxford. The first 
volume will be “ Nelson and the Naval Suprem- 
acy of England,” by W. Clark Russell. Next 
will come “ Gustavus Adolphus and the Struggle 
of Protestantism for Existence,” and “ Pericles 
and the Golden Age of Athens.” The next 
two volumes of the Story of the Nations Series 
will be “The Story of Russia,” by W. R. 
Morfill, of Oriel College, Oxford, and “The 
Story of the Jews under Rome,” by W. Douglas 
Morrison. In the Knickerbocker Nuggets 
Series the next issue will be “The Sayings of 
Poor Richard,” edited by Paul Leicester Ford. 


The forty-fourth annual issue of Mitchell’s 
“ Newspaper Press Directory” for 1890 states 
that there are now published in the United 
Kingdom 2,234 newspapers, distributed as fol- 

S , 923 
lows : — 
England — 
London 
Provinces . 
Wales . 
Scotland 
Ireland 
Isles ' = 
Reference to the corresponding figures of last 
year shows a total increase of sixty-four papers 
in the year. Magazines now in course of pub- 
lication, including the quarterly reviews, num- 
ber 1,752, of which 430 are of a religious char- 
acter. In the first edition of the “ Directory,” 
for 1846, only 551 journals in the United King- 
dom were enumerated, of which fourteen were 
issued daily. 


Mrs. Frances Turnbull, of Baltimore, author 
of “Tne Catholic Man,” which has attracted 
much attention, has written a paper entitled 
“Sidney Lanier, a Study,” for Douglas 
Sladen’s forthcoming “Anthology of the 
Younger American Poets.” 


The Easter number of Harper's Bazar, to be 
published April 4, will contain exactly double 
the usual number of pages, in addition to a 
special cover. 


Edward W. Bok says he has it on good 
authority that the Scribners paid $40,000 for 
the American rights to Stanley’s book. He 
also says that an American magazine has 
offered the Princess of Wales $5,000 for a 
single article, which need not consist of more 
than one hundred words on the subject given. 


Lorenzo Griswold, author of “Priest and 
Puritan,” is, with his brothers and nephews, as- 
sociated in two large and prosperous cotton 
manufacturing establishments not far from the 
beautiful village of Greenfield, Franklin County, 
Mass. He lives at Griswoldville, one of these 
manufacturing villages, which takes its name 
from his father, and is situated in a picturesque 
valley on the North river, about ten miles west 
of Greenfield. Mr. Griswold is in the very prime 
of life, just rising forty years of age. Before 
“ Priest and Puritan,” he had written a number 
of short stories for the press. His religious 
views are those of liberal Congregationalists. 
To his duties as a manufacturer he adds those 
of a bank president; but he has not made the 
mistake which is so frequently made by our 
active business men; he has reserved time for 
literary study and work, and the result is the 
excellent story which we have named, and whi 

depicts, in large part from life, the conditions 
under which Protestants have clashed with 
Catholics in such village communities as his 
own. With the modesty which is somewhat 
peculiar to authors in their early work, he has 
withheld his name from the title-page of his 
first story—an omission which is to be re- 
gretted when good work is in question; and this 


ners and sentiments of the people among whom 


he has lived. We look for more good work 


g 
from this observant writer’s hand. 





